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A  PERPLEXED  IMPERIALIST. 


PREACHERS  of  Imperialism  cannot  expect  to  make  very 
much  progress  until  they  are  able  to  announce  what  it  is 
they  want  us  to  do.    Christian,  and  all  other  missionaries,  must 
be  able  to  tell  their  heathen  at  least  that  much.    And  the  apostle 
set  apart  by  the  Rhodes  trustees  to  preach  the  federation  of  the 
Empire  (Professor  Leacock)   is  no  exception.     He,  also,  ought 
to  have  some  conception  of  what  it  is  he  is  preaching  about- 
some  notion,  vague  or  otherwise,  of  what  it  is  he  wants  us  to  do. 
Probably  it  is  an  altogether  heathenish  suggestion,  too,  but 
one  cannot  suppress  the  thought  that  when  attempt  is  being 
made  to  arrange  new  relationships  between  peoples,  it  might  be 
advisable  to  speak  politely  of  them,  the  one  to  the  other;  to  pro- 
pitiate them  ;  to  bring  them  into  agreeable  and  agreeing  humor. 
Even  if  you  cannot  tell  them  what  they  ought  to  do,  you  can  at 
all  events  refrain  from  trying  to  make  them  contemptuous  of 
one  another. 

The  Rhodes  apostle  is  of  contrary  opinion  upon  both  of 
these  points.  Preaching  Imperialism,  he  admits  that  he  does 
not  know  what  ought  to  be  done ;  and  raising  resentments  seems 
to  be  his  idea  of  the  best  way  to  produce  concord  and  union. 

.Mr.  Winston  Churchill's  characterization  of  the  apostle's 
recent  communication  to  the  London  Morning  Post  as  mere 
"ofifensive  twaddle"  was  well  deserved.  A  long  contemptuous 
sneer  at  John  Bull— representing  him  as  foolish,  effete  ("too  old, 
getting  too  set  in  his  ways")  and  given  to  little  but  feeding  ("say- 
ing between  the  munches,  "I  am  a  free  fooder,  I  am  a  free 
fooder'")  is  Professor  Leacock's  method  of  approaching  Eng- 
lishmen with  a  proposal  of  political  union  with  them.  Indeed 
in  one  particularly  insolent  paragraph  he  suggests  that  British- 
ers are  altogether  too  stupid  to  unite  with  colonials,  and  ought 
to  be  relegated  to  a  subordinate  position  : — 

"The  old  man's  got  old  and  he  don't  know  it;  can't  kick  him  off  the 
place,  but  I  reckon  that  the  next  time  we  come  together  to  talk  things 
(jvcr,  the  boys  have  got  to  stop  right  in  and  manage  the  whole  farm." 

One  would  be  afraid  that  impertinent  arrogance  of  that  sort 
might  possibly  be  ascribed  to  more  Canadians  than  the  one  who 
wrote  it,  were  it  not  that  for  us,  too,  the  professor  has  little  but 
contempt — we,  also,  if  not  too  stupid  for  union  with  other  people 
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are  much  too  sordid  and  too  base.  Asking  what  position  we 
should  take  at  the  approaching  (now  the  past)  Colonial  Confer- 
ence, the  professor  said  in  a  recent  article  in  the  University 
Magazine : — 

"We— the  six  million  people  of  Canada,  unvoiced,  untaxed  in  the  Em- 
pire, unheeded  in  the  councils  of  the  world,— we,  the  six  million  colonials 
sprawling  our  over-suckled  infancy  across  a  continent— what  shall  be  our 
message  to  the  motherland?  Shall  we  still  whine  of  our  poverty,  still  draw 
imaginary  pictures  of  our  thin  herds  shivering  in  the  cold  blasts  of  the 
north,  their  shepherds  huddled  together  in  the  log  cabins  of  Montreal 
and  Toronto?  Shall  we  still  beg  the  good  people  of  England  to  bear 
yet  a  little  longer,  for  the  poor  peasants  of  their  colony,  the  burden  and 
heat  of  the  day?  Shall  our  ministers  rehearse  this  wornout  fiction  of 
our  'acres  of  snow,'  and  so  sail  home  again,  still  untaxed,  to  the  smug 
approval  of  the  oblique  politicians  of  Ottawa?" 

For  ridiculous,  slanderous  absurdity  that  paragraph  can  be 
equalled  only  by  one  other  ever  written  in  Canada.  It  is  from 
the  same  reckless  pen,  and  in  the  same  article : 

"The  mud-bespattered  politicians  of  the  trade,  the  party  men  and 
party  managers,  give  us  in  place  of  patriotic  statescraft  the  sordid  traffic 
of  a  tolerated  jobbery.  For  bread,  a  stone.  Harsh  is  the  cackle  of  the 
little  turkey-cocks  of  Ottawa,  fighting  the  while  as  they  feather  their 
mean  nests  of  sticks  and  mud  high  on  their  river  bluff.  Loud  sings  the 
little  Man  of  the  Province,  crying  his  petty  Gospel  of  Provincial  Rights, 
grudging  the  gift  of  power,  till  the  cry  spreads  and  town  hates  town 
and  every  hamlet  of  the  country-side  shouts  for  its  share  of  plunder  and 
of  pelf.  This  is  the  tenor  of  our  politics,  carrying  as  its  undertone  the 
voice  of  the  black-robed  sectary,  with  narrow  face  and  shifting  eyes, 
snarling  still  with  the  bigotry  of  a  by-gone  day." 

Harsh  cacLling  from  little  turkey-cocks ;  loud  cries  from  lit- 
tle men  of  the  province ;  snarls  from  black-robed  sectaries ;  town 
hating  town — what  a  lovely  country  to  go  into  political  partner- 
ship with !  Is  this,  Professor  Leacock,  really  the  best  way  to 
make  your  appeal  to  John  Bull?  Is  he  really  such  an  illimitable 
fool  as  to  desire  union  with  such  a  people?  And  if  that  is  his 
peculiar  form  of  idiocy,  are  you  not  a  little  apprehensive  that  he 
may  have  just  sufficient  glimmer  of  sense  to  suspect  that  vour 
account  of  Canada  is  absurdly  untrue? 

Probably  you  have  no  such  apprehension.  More  probably 
you  do  not  care  whether  John  Bull  finds  you  out  or  not,  for 
immediately  after  villifying  your  own  people  you  describe  his 
politicians  in  a  way  that  you  must  have  known  he  would  cer- 
tainly disclaim  and  resent — for  its  untruth  as  well  as  for  its  vul- 
garity : — 

ir>5tiR9 
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"Jangling  are  they,  these  twenty  years,  over  little  Ireland  that  makes 
and  unmakes  ministries,  and  never  a  thought  of  Canada;  jangling  now 
over  their  Pantaloon  Suffragettes  and  their  swaddled  bishops,  wonder- 
ing whether  they  shall  still  represent  their  self-willed  lords,  nose  for 
nose,  in  the  councils  of  the  Empire  or  whether  they  may  venture  now  to 
scale  them  down,  putting  one  nose  for  ten." 

Passing  from  personalities  to  his  subject,  the  professor  puts 
the  question:  "What  can  be  done?"  and  the  professor  admits 
that  he  cannot  answer: — 

"So  there  we  stand,  wc  and  you,  pitched  fast  upon  the  horns  of  a 
dilemma.  You  cannot  tax  us,  .since  you  will  not  represent  us.  We  can- 
not be  represented  because  we  will  not  be  taxed.  So  we  stand  stock 
still,  like  the  donkey  in  the  philosophic  fable,  balanced  between  two 
bales  of  hay,  nibbling  neither  tight  nor  left.  So  are  we  like  to  stand, 
till  some  one  of  us,  some  of  you  and  us,  shall  smite  the  poor  donkey  of 
our  joint  stupidity,  there  where  it  most  profits  that  a  donkey  shall  be 
smitten,  and  bid  it  move." 

Now,  to  a  heathen,  this  is  just  the  sort  of  a  situation  for  an 
apostle.  Here  is  a  donkey  wasting  away  because  he  does  not 
know  enough  to  eat;  none  of  the  spectators  can  help  the  poor 
brute ;  a  passing  apostle  suggests  that  somebody  better  smite  it 
and  "bid  it  move" ;  but  curiously  enough  admits  that  he  as  well 
as  the  others  are  too  stupid  to  apply  this  seemingly  very  simple 
but  somewhat  curious  remedy  for  starvation. 

Too  witless  to  "smite  the  poor  donkey,"  either  in  "the  most 
profitable"  or  any  other  place,  the  apostle  helplessly  turns  to  the 
"turkey-cock"  Canadians  and  the  "jangling"  Englishmen,  and 
thus  apostrophizes  them  : — 

"Vet  is  the  difficulty  perhaps  not  impossible  of  solution.  The  thing 
to  be  achieved  is  there.  The  task  is  yours  to  solve,  men  of  the  council 
table.  Find  us  a  way  whereby  the  burden  and  the  power  shall  fall  on  all 
alike;  a  way  whereby  taxed,  we  !^hall  still  be  free  men,  free  of  the  Impe- 
rial citizenship,  and  your  historic  constitution  unshattered  in  the  pro- 
gress. .  .  .  "At  it  then  like  men,  shrewd  representatives  of  Ottawa 
and  Westminster,  trained  in  the  wisdom  of  the  ages.  Listen  not  to 
those  who  would  block  the  way  with  a  non  possumus  on  this  side,  a  non 
volunius  on  that.  I'iiid  us  a  way,  show  us  a  plan,  a  mere  beginning  if 
vdu  will,  a  widow's  mite  of  contribution,  a  mere  whispering  of  repre- 
sentation, but  sonietliing  that  shall  trace  for  us  the  future  path  of  the 
Empire." 

To  encourage  the  "turkey-cocks"  and  the  "janglers"  (now 
changed  to  "shrewd  representatives  of  Ottawa  and  Westminster, 
tiained  in  the  wisdom  of  the  ages"),  the  professor  assures  them 
not  only  that  the  thing  can  be  done,  but  that  it  must  be  done, 
and  that  guidance  is  not  "altogether  lacking  in  the  task."' 
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It  must  be  done  because,  as  the  apostle  declares,  there  is 
nothing  else  to  do,  for  there  are  but  four  possible  futures  for 
Canada,  and  in  this  very  easy  way  he  disposes  of  them : — 

1.  Union  with  the  United  States?  "Our  future  lies  else- 
where." 

2.  Independence?    "Not  thus  our  path." 

3.  Half-in,  half-out  of  the  Empire  with  a  mimic  navy  of  our 
own?    "No." 

4.  Imperial  Federation— "An  Empire,  Permanent  and  Indi- 
visible?" Yes.  Not  that  any  "turkey-cock"  knows  enough  to 
"smite  the  poor  donkey,"  profitably  or  otherwise,  but  simply  be- 
cause nothing  else  can  happen. 

Arguing  in  the  same  way— a  very  childish  way — one  might 
easily  prove  that  union  with  the  United  States  is  our  future.  I-'or 
there  are  still  only  the  four  possibilities,  and  the  three  others  we 
may  eliminate,  if  we  choose,  with  three  sniffs. 

Let  us  consider  Independence  a  little.  Professor  Leacock 
says :  "Not  thus  our  path,"  for  "we  could  not  survive  a  decade." 
Why  we  should  die  so  soon,  he  does  not  say.  And  inasmuch  as 
in  the  world  there  are,  and  always  have  been,  very  many  nations 
with  populations  less  than  six  millions  of  an  intelligent  sort  of 
people,  the  reason  is  not  very  apparent.  Let  us  think  of  two 
points:  (1)  To  what  extent  are  we  already  independent?  and  (2) 
Is  it  possible  (unless  somebody  very  soon  "smites  the  poor  don- 
key") to  keep  us  away  from  complete  independence? 

Political  independence  is  the  freedom  of  one  state  from  su- 
bordination to  another.  Canadian  political  history  is  the  relation 
of  our  rise  from  complete  subordination  to  almost  complete  inde- 
pendence.    Does  anyone  regret  the  elevation? 

Does  anyone  yearn  for  tiie  days  when  our  affairs  were  man- 
aged from  Downing  Street?  when  our  taxes  were  imposed  by 
Imperial  statutes,  and  collected  and  spent  by  Imperial  officials?, 
when  the  net  profit  of  post-office  facilities  (exceeding  sometimes 
£15,000  a  year)  were  remitted  to  London? 

For  more  than  half  our  colonial  lifetime  our  trade  and  com- 
merce and  manufactures  were  regulated  and  thwarted  by  Impe- 
rial legislation.  Does  anyone  propose  that  our  freedom  from 
such  subordination  should  be  surrendered? 

Until  1849  our  tariffs  respected  the  traditional  right  of  the 
British  manufacturer  to  exploit  the  Colonial  markets.  Since 
that  date,  and  more  particularly  since  1879,  we  have  had  more 
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regard  for  the  Canadian  than  the  British  manufacturer,  and  our 
fiscal  independence  is  now  established  and  admitted.  Is  the  loss 
of  our  former  subordination  deplored? 

Not  so  long  ago  all  commercial  treaties  were  made  for  us — 
without  even  consultation  with  us.  Now,  no  treaties  bind  Can- 
ada unless  she  assents  to  them ;  and  Canada  negotiates  for  tariff- 
concessions  as  she  pleases.  Is  independence  in  that  respect  re- 
gretted ? 

Formerly  our  governors  ordered  out  our  militia,  and  did  with 
them  as  he  thought  right.  Now  the  militia  are  under  our  own 
control— although  it  is  not  always  easy  to  convince  the  govern- 
ors or  British  officers  who  happen  to  be  in  our  service  of  that 
fact.    Ought  we  to  return  to  military  subordination? 

Until  1842  the  administration  of  our  government  was  largely 
in  the  hands  of  our  governors  and  their  appointees:  and  since 
then  we  have  had  occasional  tiffs  with  their  excellencies  upon  that 
point.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  they  have  ceased  to  try  to 
govern  us,  and  now  our  own  men  administer  the  affairs  of  our 
country.     Is  administrative  Independence  to  be  given  up? 

There  survive,  no  doubt,  theories  of  the  subordination  of 
our  parliament  to  the  parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  of 
the  subordination  of  our  E.xecutive  to  Downing  Street;  of  the 
•iupremacy  of  the  War  Office  and  the  Foreign  Office,  and  so  on ; 
l)ut  our  Independence  is  so  well  advanced  that  although,  in  a 
technical  sense,  we  are  not  a  ni^^ion,  yet  Canada  has  to-day 
(thank  heaven  and  our  own  efforts)  many  more  of  the  character- 
istics of  a  nation  than  of  a  colony.    Are  we  really  sorry  for  it? 

I  fancy  that  Professor  Leacock  agrees  with  the  rest  of  us 
upon  all  these  points,  for  he  says : — 

"This  colonial  status  is  a  worn-out,  by-gone  thing.  The  sense  and 
feeling  of  it  has  become  harmful  to  us.  It  limits  the  ideas,  and  circum- 
scribes the  patriotism  of  our  people.  It  impairs  the  mental  vigor  and 
narrows  the  outlook  of  those  that  are  reared  and  educated  in  our  midst." 

Very  well  said.  Novv  if  the  colonial  status  is  really  a  "by- 
gone thing"  (and  very  largely  that  is  quite  true)  what  is  our 
present  status?  Clearly  we  are  not  part  of  an  Imperial  Federa- 
tion ;  and  clearly  too  we  never  shall  be,  unless  someone  wise 
enough  to  "smite  the  poor  donkey"  shall  soon  appear.  If  so,  we 
nnist  be  either  Independent,  or  something  very  close  to  it.  If 
Independence  means  that  we  are  untrammelled  by  direction  and 
control;  that  we  can  do  as  we  like;  that  our  freedom  is  so  far 
advanced  and  so  well  recognized  that  we  have  only  to  declare  it 
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in  order  to  make  it  a  legal  as  well  as  an  actual  fact,  then  we  are 
to-day  Independent.  We  have  already  in  that  condition  sur- 
vived the  decade. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  have  accustomed 
us  to  speak  of  Canada  as  a  nation.  In  some  respects  we  still  fall 
short;  but  Professor  Leacock  is  right  in  his  refusal  to  be  called 
a  "Colonial,"  and  he  might  well  join  with  Imperialists  such  as 
Mr.  Balfour  and  Lord  Milner  in  attributing  to  Canada  that  Inde- 
I)endence,  that  freedom  from  subordination,  which  are  the  prin- 
cipal characteristics  of  nationhood.  That  we  still  tolerate  a 
merely  nominal  subserviency,  seems  to  be  sufficient  to  blind  the 
eyes  of  the  professor  to  the  fact  that  Canada  is  to-day  mistress 
of  her  own  destinies  and  can  exercise  that  greatest  right  of  Inde- 
pendence— the  right  to  do  as  she  pleases. 

Our  independence  then  is  almost  complete.  We  have  made 
it  so,  and  probably  no  Canadian  regre^^s  what  we  have  done. 
Professor  Leacock  at  all  events  docs  not.  Already  is  our  virtual 
independence  recognized;  already  are  we  given  the  name  of  a 
nation ;  already  we  meet  in  conference  with  our  "sister  nations" 
on  a  footing  of  complete  equality — arguing  and  bargaining  for 
our  respective  interests.  Does  anyone  wish  that  instead  of  Im- 
perial Conferences,  at  which  the  Canadian  Prime  Minister  should 
be  the  chief  personage,  we  should  return  to  the  time  of  Governor 
Sir  Francis  Bond  Head,  Governor  Lord  Metcalfe,  or  even  Gov- 
ernor Lord  DufTerin?  Does  any  Canadian  propose  to  repudiate 
the  language  of  the  British  Prime  Minister  at  the  recent  Con- 
ference : —  • 

"We  found  ourselves,  gentlemen,  upon  freedom  and  independence — 
"tliat  is  the  essence  of  the  Imperial  connection — freedom  of  action  on 
"the  part  of  the  individual  states,  freedom  in  their  relations  with  each 
"other,  and  with  the  Mother  Country." 

Lord  Elgin  said  that  he  concurred  in : 

"The  principle  which  the  Prime  Minister  laid  down,  that  is  to  say 
"the  freedom  and  independence  of  the  different  governments  which  are 
"parts  of  the  Empire." 

And  Mr.  Asquith  (Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer),  said: — 

"The  special  feature  of  tiie  Britisli  Empire  has  been  tiiat  it  has  com- 
"hined,  and  succeeded  in  combining  in  a  degree  unknown  in  any  other 
"combination  in  history,  a  loyal  and  affectionate  attachment  between  the 
"centre  and  the  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  between  the  various  parts  them- 
"selves,  with  complete  practical  independence." 
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Are  Canadians  ashamed  of  this  special  feature  of  the  British 
Empire?"  Of  all  peoples  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  are  they  the 
only  ones  who  insist  upon  eternal  dependence  upon  somebody 
else? 

Canada's  Independence  being  virtually  complete,  the  only 
other  (|uestion  is  whether  the  form  and  appearance  of  subjec- 
tion shall  remain  to  all  eternity?  Shortly  we  shall  have  a  popu- 
lation larj^er  than  that  of  the  liritish  Isles;  shall  we  nevertheless 
continue  to  ask  London  whether  we  may  rearrange  our  provin- 
cial subsidies?  Already  we  think  we  know  more  than  anybody 
else  about  our  own  affairs;  shall  we  forever  submit  proposed 
legislation  to  Downing  Street  approval  before  making  it  law? 
Shall  we  eternally  pretend  that  Downing  Street  may  veto  it  at 
any  time  within  two  years  of  its  enactment?  Shall  we  never, 
never,  never  rise  to  the  dignity  of  acknowledged  nationhood? 
Shall  we  through  all  succeeding  ages  be  a  somebody's  colony,  or 
somebody's  "Dominion  over  the  seas" — be  something  subordi- 
nate? Canada's  history  is  the  assertion  of  her  right  to  Inde- 
pendence. She  has  thrown  off  and  repudiated  all  real  interfer- 
ence with  her  will.  Shall  slie  forever  be  content  to  wear  the 
Iialter,  even  though  well  assured  that  no  one  dare  touch  it?  She 
would  look  better.  I  think,  without  it. 

The  effect  of  declared  Independence  would  mean  (unless 
some  sensible  arrangement  were  made  to  avert  it)  some  slight  in- 
convenience or  expense  through  the  loss  of  the  British  Consular 
Service ;  but  that  loss  would  be  richly  requited  by  the  loss  of 
the  Ilritish  Diplomatic  Service — from  Oswald  to  Alverstone. 
We  should  have  the  same  service  of  the  British  Army  and  Navy 
as  heretofore,  namely  none.  We  should  be  relieved  from  contri- 
bution tf)  British  wars,  which  in  the  past  have  cost  us  heavily. 
We  should  gain  in  self-respect.  We  should  be  free  from  the 
Colonial  status  which  "impairs  the  mental  vigor  and  narrows  the 
outlook."  And  we  should  realize  more  clearly  our  defenceless- 
ness,  and  take  some  serious  steps  to  improve  our  fighting  condi- 
tion. 

Our  neglect  in  this  res:pect  has  been  due  to  our  fancied 
security.  Docs  not  the  British  Navy  defend  us?  Every  now 
and  then  we  were  made  aware  that  the  British  Navy  did  nothing 
of  the  sort;  but  our  disinclination  to  spend  money,  soon  sent  us 
back  to  the  British  Navy  idea.  Were  we  legally  Independent,  we 
should  have  to  face  the  fact  instead  of  dodging  it;  we  should 
have  to  formulate  our  policy  and  live  up  to  it;  and  our  policy 
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might  be  (who  can  lellj  that  in  exchange  for  the  use  of  the  Brit- 
ish Navy  now  and  then,  we  should  ajj^ree  t(i  some  sclieme  of 
mutual  defence.  I  say  nothin^^  as  to  what  we  should  do  with 
our  Independence.  The  i^resent  point  is:  Shall  we  do  as  we  wish? 

The  British  Empire  is  lacking  in  the  most  essential  charac- 
teristic of  an  Empire — \w\.  only  is  there  no  central  control  of  its 
forces,  but  there  is  no  agreement  among  the  "sister-nations"  as 
to  what  is  to  be  done  in  case  of  war.  Canada  will  never  put  her 
forces  beyond  her  own  control.  If  they  are  to  be  used  in  Impe- 
rial wars,  it  will  be  because  she  so  decrees.  Canada  is  to-day 
Independent  (that  is,  she  may  do  as  she  likes)  with  reference  to 
British  wars.  Does  anyone  wish  it  otherwise.-  Her  obligations 
must  come,  if  at  all,  by  agreement — by  alliance  between  sister- 
nations.  Canada's  Independence  (her  right  to  do  as  she  likes) 
in  this  respect?,  too,  must  be  recognized. 

But  Professor  Leacock  would  say : — 

"If  this  be  our  policy  and  plan,  let  us  coniplctf  our  tcaciiing  to  our 
children.  Let  us  inscribe  it  upon  the  walls  of  our  schools,  let  us  write  it 
in  brass  upon  our  temples  that  for  the  navy  which  made  us  and  defends 
us,  we  pay  not  a  single  penny,  we  spare  not  a  solitary  man.  Let  us  add 
to  it,  also,  that  the  lesson  may  bear  fruit,  this  'shelter  theory'  of  Canada 
now  rampant  in  our  day:  that  Canada  by  some  reason  of  its  remoteness 
from  European  sin  and  its  proximity  to  American  republicism,  is  shel- 
tered from  that  flail  of  war  with  which  God  tribulates  the  other  people 
of  the  world,  sheltered  by  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  by  President  Roosevelt 
and  his  battleships,  sheltered,  I  know  not  how,  but  sheltered  somehow 
so  that  we  may  forget  the  lean,  eager  i>atriotisni  and  sacrifice  of  a  people 
bred  for  war,  and  i)ly  in  peace  the  little  craft  of  gain  and  greed." 

What  a  curious  jumble!  Where  docs  the  profes.sor  get  the 
idea  that  the  British  Xavy  "made  us."  Our  growth  has  been 
rapid  in  proportion  to  the  extent  to  which  we  have  ousted  Down- 
ing Street,  and  then  permitted  to  manage  our  own  affairs.  The 
navy  has  had  no  share  in  the  making  of  us.  And  if  the  sugges- 
tion intended  is  that  the  British  Navy  took  Canada  from  Prance, 
the  Profes.sor  is  very  much  mistaken.  Our  forefathers  who  used 
to  live  in  the  American  Colonies  had  much  to  do  with  that.  The 
British  army,  too,  had  some  share  in  it.  but  should  we  still  pay 
tribute  to  the  British  army? 

In  what  sense  does  the  British  Navy  defend  us?  Twice  only 
in  the  history  of  British  North  America  has  the  British  Navy 
taken  part  for  us  or  against  us :  and  on  both  occasions  it  was 
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against  us — siding  once,  illegally,  with  the  French  against  the 
Newfoundlanders,  and  siding  again  with  the  Americans  against 
the  British  Columbia  sealers. 

"Defend  us!"  When  and  where?  Not  in  time  of  i>eace. 
And  not  in  any  war  that  we  were  in  the  slightest  degree  respon- 
sible for. 

We  have  never  had  a  war,  although  wc  have  fought  several 
(including  two  in  Canada)  which  the  United  Kingdoin  got  itself 
into.  We  have  had  indeed  various  quarrels  with  the  Unitod 
States,  but  the  British  Xavy  never  helped  us  in  one  of  them — 
British  diplomacy  always  settled  them  for  us,  and  usually  by 
the  easy  process  of  concession  of  our  rights. 

"We  pay  not  a  single  penny"  for  the  British  Xavy!  Cer- 
tainly not.  VN'hy  should  wc?  We  get  no  abuse  for  failure  to 
subscribe  to  the  British  Army.  Spending  our  money  upon  our 
own  war  preparations  seems  to  escape  condemnation,  when  aj)- 
plicd  to  land-defence.  Why  is  it  reprehensible  in  connection  with 
war-ships? 

Some  forty  years  ago  Australia  became  -nxious  (with  much 
reason)  about  naval  defence.  European  powers  were  establish- 
ing themselves  in  the  neighboring  islands — might  they  not  seek 
to  divide  up  Australia  as  they  succeeded  afterwards  in  dividing 
New  Guinea?  Australia,  too  poor  to  provide  for  her  own  de- 
fence, in  1887  made  a  definite  agreement  with  the  United  King- 
dom— so  much  money  for  so  many  ships,  not  to  be  removed  from 
Australian  waters.  That  was  the  commencement  of  what  has 
been  called  subscriptions  to  the  British  Navy.  Tt  was  payment 
for  contracted  defence  and  in  no  sense  a  subscription — the  ships 
were  provided  and  the  money  was  paid. 

Afterwards  all  the  other  self-governing  colonies,  except  Can- 
ada, agreed  to  send  in  their  annual  cheques,  some  of  them  upon 
written  bargains,  some  of  them  upon  mere  understandings ;  and 
from  1897  until  the  present  time  there  have  never  been  wanting 
foolish  people  to  deride  Canada  for  her  meanness. 

The  proceedings  of  the  late  Colonial  Conference  have 
changed  the  situation.  Australia,  realizing  her  mistake,  has 
given  notice  of  intention  to  discontinue  her  remittances;  Cape 
Colony  and  Natal  are  ceasing  payments ;  and  New  Zealand's  ar- 
rangement falls  with  Australia's.  This  could  easily  have  been 
foreseen ;  but  what  is  somewhat  surprising  is  that  the  Admiralty 
itself  acknowledges  conversion  to  the  Canadian  idea.  Instead  of 
the  appeals  to  the  Colonies  for  contributions  (of  the  Conferences 
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of  1897  and  1902)  wc  have  now  the  complete  acceptanct  by  the 
Admiralty  of  the  only  true  and  practicable  principle,  tha^  •  )lonial 
money  available  for  Colonial  defence  shall  be  spent  by  tli<  Col- 
onies themselves. 

Most  of  us  have  felt  little  hurt  at  the  jibes  o^    'le  last  ten 
years.     They   will   now   probably   cease.     Canada,    throujrh   Sir 
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■•r,    broke    up    the    original    Imperial    Fe'lcation 


League  (1884-1893)  b.causc  of  its  insistence  upor.  Colonial 
suL-triptions  to  the  British  Navy.  Canada  has  had  to  stand 
alone  as  against  the  Admiralty  and  all  the  other  Colonies.  She 
has  never  swerved.  Behind  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  were  both  politi- 
cal parties.  In  this  and  various  other  contests  in  which  the 
great  principle  of  Colonial  self-government  has  been  recently 
attacked,  Sir  Wilfrid  has  grandly  guarded  Canadian  rights. 

Professor  Leacock  suggests  that  Canada  ought  to  forego  its 
geographical  advantages  ("its  remoteness  from  sin  and  its  prox- 
imity to  American  republicanism,"  is  his  mode  of  expressing  the 
idea),  and  the  advantage  which  may  be  derived  from  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine,  and  should  become  Imperialistis — "aye,  for  the 
very  danger  of  it." 

For  the  same  rea.son,  I  suppose,  the  United  Kingdom  should 
throw  off,  as  far  as  possible,  its  island  security :  and  build  tun- 
nels and  bridges  (if  can  be)  to  connect  it  with  the  continent — 
"aye,  for  the  very  danger  of  it."  With  what  envy  ought  John 
Bull  to  regard  the  geographical  situation  of  Germany — "for  the 
very  danger  of  it." 

"Sheltered  by  the  Monroe  Doctrine !"  By  one  half  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  the  United  States  has  declared  that  American 
territory,  in  both  its  continents,  shall  h\  exempt  from  annexa- 
tion by  foreign  powers.  European  and  Asiatic  nations  may  quar- 
rel and  grab  as  they  please  in  other  parts  of  the  worl.',  but  these 
continents  shall  develop  undisturbed,  so  far  as  possible,  iiy  out- 
side rivalries.  Were  it  not  for  this  Monroe  Doctrine,  the  old- 
world  struggles  for  the  balance  of  power,  for  markets,  for  mere 
territorial  expansion,  would  long  ere  this  have  brought  European 
nations  face  lo  face  in  America,  as  in  Africa  and  other  parts  of 
the  world. 

It  is  a  doctrine  extremely  beneficial  to  Canada,  one  in  sup- 
port of  which  Canada  ought  to  be  ready  at  any  time  with  her 
whole  strength  to  aid  the  United  States.  If  Germanv  were  to 
trj-  to  get  a  foothold  in  Maine,  or  Japan  to  endeavor  to  establish 
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itself  in  California,  then  Canada,  I  say,  should  for  her  own  safety, 
to  the  extent  of  her  whole  power,  uphold  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

And  why,  in  considering  our  international  arrangements, 
should  we  ignore  the  fact  that  were  we  assailed  by  European  or 
Asiatic  we  should  have  an  ally  close  at  hand?  Is  there  anything 
derogatory  in  concurrence  of  interests,  or  anything  shameful  in 
mutual  help  in  support  of  them? 

Every  month  some  English  publicist  discusses  the  European 
situation,  argues  as  to  the  likelihood  of  support  or  antagonism, 
and  proposes  foreign  policy  based  upon  the  known  or  assumed 
attitude  of  other  powers.  England  has  not  thought  it  reprehen- 
sible to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  Japan  with  a  view  to  the  defence 
of  their  common  interests  in  the  East,  or  to  arrange  with  France 
and  Spain  to  maintain  the  present  situation  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Discussing  Canada's  future,  why  must  we  omit  international 
interests  and  considerations?  We  know  that  our  territory  is 
safe  from  European  and  Asiatic  aggression,  partly  because  of 
ourselves  and  partly  because  of  the  declared  policy  of  the  United 
States.  To  keep  Russia  out  of  India,  the  United  Kingdom  does 
not  disdain  help  from  Japan,  why  should  we  be  humiliated  if, 
for  its  own  interests  (not  for  ours)  the  United  States  should  re- 
fuse to  permit  Germany  to  occupy  Nova  Scotia.  We  should 
do  the  same  for  the  United  States  were  Maine  attacked — not 
"for  the  danger  of  it,"  but  for  the  safety  of  it.  The  professor 
will  never  persuade  Canada  to  spend  much  time  in  looking  for 
dangers. 

Ottawa.  John  S.  Ewart 
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